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UBEROID proves 

equally reliable and 
efhcient on all kinds of roofs 
—flat, pitched, or curved— 
and whether of boards or 
concrete. Made in various 
weights for use on the small- 
est temporary or the largest 
permanent buildings. Costs 
less than zinc, slates, iron, or 
asphalt, and gives a better as 
well as a more lasting roof. 
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ROYAL PAVILION, BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 
For Peace Day Procession, 
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ANY millions of yards 

of RUBEROID Roof- 
ing gave efficient service during 
the war on huiments, hangars, 
and hospitals in the many 
theatres of war, and on muni- 
tion factories and military build- 
ings at home. On account of 
its good service and reliability 
it -was selected for roofing the 
Royal Pavilion on Peace Day. 


Designed by H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS, Built by JOHN MOWLEM & Co.,, Ltd. 


ROOFED ENTIRELY WITH RUBEROID. 


Cur Illustrated Handbook giving full particulars of the RUBEROID System of Roofing, with Samples, will be sent free on application. 


The Ruberoid Co., Ltd 


ROOFING MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
e 81 KNIGHTRIDER ST., LONDON, E.C. 4. 


Branches; Birmingham, Newcast!e-on-Tyne, Leith, and Dublin. 
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Plate I. 


MONTREAL, 


NEW PREMISES OF THE SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Darling and Pearson, Architects. 














A GREAT CANADIAN 


BUILDING. 


The Sun Life Assurance Company's New Premises, Montreal. 
By A. CYRIL MARCHANT. 


“THE new home of the Sun Life Assurance Company of 
if Canada is a welcome addition to Canadian architecture 

and a decided acquisition to Montreal, Canada’s largest 
city. Designed by Canadian architects and built by Canadian 
contractors, it proves again that native talent is quite equal 
to such a task. Messrs. Darling and Pearson are to be 
congratulated on their latest success. 

The architects were fortunate in having a splendid site 
for their building. It stands in Dominion Square next to 
St. James Cathedral, which was designed by Victor Borgeau 
after the style of St. Peter’s, Rome; and on the other side 
of the square is the Windsor Hotel, Montreal’s largest hotel. 
The Sun Life building has an elevation of, roughly, 100 ft., 


The three entrances have handsome sliding doors of cast 
bronze in front of the usual revolving doors, which are housed 
in solid marble walls. The entrance hall is treated in a severe 
style with little enrichment, the marble walls being of pink 
Tennessee marble slightly tooled, with a polished Belgian black 
base. The ceiling is coffered, with the simple enrichment 
picked out in gold. On each side of the entrance to the main 
hall is a marble stair leading to the upper floor. Just before the 
entrance to the main hall are the elevator fronts, which are of 
bronze with fluted columns flanking the grille doors. At the 
entrance to the main hall are double columns of highly 
polished syenite marble of darkish green tone. The main 
hall itself has ten columns 32 ft. high of deep olive green 





ENTRANCE HALL. 


and is built of Stanstead grey granite. The main fagade 
to the square is recessed with six massive fluted Corin- 
thian columns 50 ft. high, of 5 ft. diameter, which give a fine 
dignity and largeness of scale to the front. The flanking 
bays themselves are severe, and relieved only by the ground- 
floor windows, which have moulded architraves and curved 
pediments with plain shields over them. The Corinthian caps 
are bold and well designed for the material in which they 
are fashioned, and they support the entablature, which has 
a pierced frieze of plain windows. The cornice itself has no 
ornament, but is relieved by a dentil course in the bed mould 
and plain modillions supporting the corona. This cornice is 
finished by a simple balustrade, and the building is capped 
by a recessed attic story with a sloping copper roof. The 
return elevation is very similar, except that flat pilasters 
take the place of columns. The whole exterior is an object 
lesson in restraint, depending upon its proportions and plain 
architectural features for its effect. 
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syenite marble with gilded Corinthian caps. These support 
an enriched entablature, which leads up to the large skylight. 

The mezzanine floor runs round three sides of the room 
immediately behind the columns and is finished with a hand- 
some balustrade of Greek key design, with twin fluted columns 
at intervals. This design is also repeated over the entrance 
to the room, and there is a clock in the centre. The 
large public space has a floor of pink marble in squares of 
two feet. The counter has panels of Sevanto deep green 
marble, with pilaster and base of Belgian black. In the centre 
is a well-designed cashiers’ cage of bronze. The large clerical 
space behind the counter has piers, walls, and floor all of 
pink marble. On the first floor are the president's suite, com- 
mittee and board rooms, treated with oak panelling, and other 
executive offices. On the sixth floor are the main and private 
dining-rooms, kitchens, library, smoking and rest rooms. 
The vaults are in the basement and of the most modern 
construction. 








NEW PREMISES 





A GREAT CANADIAN BUILDING. 


Darling and Pearson, Architects. 


The building is supported on concrete caissons sunk to 
38 ft. below ground, and is of steel-frame construction fire- 
proofed, the floors being of terra-cotta arching supported on 
steel. The granite exterior is backed up with brick in cement- 
The windows are double-hung and bronze-covered, 
with plate glass. 


mortar. 
Besides the up-to-date heating and venti- 
sating system, there is a compressed-air system for supplying 
the pneumatic tube carrier system and the elevator door 
operating devices. A vacuum-cleaner system is installed, having 
a capacity of four sweepers at a time. There is a refrigerating 
plant and also a water-cooling plant, which ensures a constant 
supply of chilled water at the drinking fountains in the cor- 
ridors at every floor. All areas and gutters are equipped with 
snow-melting pipe, with steam connexions, to prevent the 
collection of snow or ice, as Montreal has a long and cold 
winter. As there are over four hundred clerks employed in 
the institution, the furniture and equipment required were 
very extensive. All these fittings were carried out in Canada. 

Taking it all in all, this building, with its interesting 
architectural details, its lavish use of fine marble and bronze 
work, and its up-to-date equipment, is a good example of the 
type of modern buildings that Canada is producing at the 
present time—buildings which compare favourably with similar 
structures in any other country. 

The architectural tendency of the Dominion is obviously 
and naturally that of her great neighbour, the United States, 
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where, within recent years, the monumental manner has 
received fullest and finest expression. Canadian talent has 
been considerably augmented by intercourse with the States, 
and direct influence has been exercised by numbers of American 
architects who, realizing the opportunities afforded by the 
Dominion, have migrated to Canada and set up in permanent 
practice there. That Canadian architecture, though quite 
capable of looking after itself, must be substantially and _per- 
manently benefited by the leaven thus afforded is obvious ; for 
the Americans bring with them a new and definite tradition, a 
freshness of outlook, an ordered and dignified theory of archi- 
all, no doubt, the ultimate result of Beaux- 
Arts methods, which have won the suffrages of American 


tectural design 


architects to the almost total exclusion of all others. 

It will be recalled that Mr. Frank Darling was awarded the 
Royal Gold Medal of the R.I.B.A. in 1915, being the first 
He is the son of the Rev. 
who was for many years Rector of Holy Trinity 


Canadian to receive this honour. 
W.S. Darling, 
Church, Toronto. 

Born at Scarborough, Ontario, in 1850, Frank Darling was 
educated at Upper Canada College and Trinity College School. 
Coming to England in 1870, he studied under George 
Edmund Street, the architect of the Royal Courts of Justice, 
and also under Sir Arthur Blomfield. One of his friends has 
said of him that ‘‘his father started out to make him a banker, 
but a hard-hearted manager” apparently thought that the 
candidate had too much artistic temperament for so dreary a 
business as banking, with the result that Mr. Darling ultimately 

At the 


age of sixteen he entered the drawing office of Henry Langley, 


adopted a more congenial method of building up banks. 
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CASHIERS’ CAGES IN MAIN HALL. EXECUTED IN BRONZE. 


on the south-east corner of King and Jordan Streets, Toronto, 
where now stands one of his great bank buildings. He began 
practice in 1875, and entered into partnership with John A. 
Pearson in 1895. 

Mr. Darling’s name is associated with many of the most 
important buildings in Canada, particularly in Toronto, chief 
among them being the General Hospital, the Canadian Pacific 
Railway building, the Royal Ontario Museum, Electric Offices, 
buildings for Toronto University and Trinity College, head 
offices for the Bank of Nova Scotia, the Dominion, Union, and 
Standard Banks, and innumerable residences. 

Winnipeg contains many examples of Mr. Darling's work, 
among them being the General Post Office, the Grain Exchange, 
and the Union, Nova Scotia, and Imperial Banks; and his 
hand is seen in a Canadian Bank of Commerce in nearly every 
important city in Canada, as well as in the Sun Life Office at 
Montreal, the Ontario Mutual Life at Waterloo, the Canada 
Life at Vancouver, and the Bank of Nova Scotia at Kingston, 
Jamaica. This is but a fragment of a very long list, but it is 
sufficient to indicate the variety and character of the work that 
justified the award of the Royal Gold Medal to Mr. Darling 
in IQI5. 

Mr. Darling, who was unable to come to England to 
receive the medal, cabled as follows: ‘I am a Canadian 
born and bred, and an Imperialist from the bottom of my 
heart. I welcome anything that tends to bring more closely 
together the Mother Country and the great dominions beyond 
the seas, and can think of nothing better calculated to help 
bring about in its own way such a desirable result than this 


gracious act on the part of the R.I.B.A 














GEMS OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. 
VII: Westwell, Tenterden, Kent. 


By NATHANIEL LLOYD, O.B.E. 


HERE is something particularly attractive about dated 
7 houses; and when there is no doubt that a date refers 
to the year in which a_ building was erected, it is 
valuable as determining when certain architectural features 
were in fashion and when they were superseded by later 
forms. Too slavish reliance upon such indications may prove 
misleading, for elements which had been abandoned in London 
and other large centres of population were long afterwards 
used in country places. It follows, therefore, that if we find 
any feature—say elliptical windows—used in a large number 
of dated houses throughout the country we should be fairly 
safe in assuming the earliest of these to be, approximately, 
the date when such windows were introduced; but we should 
not be on equally firm ground if we assumed that the latest 
of these dates was approximately when such windows went 


out of fashion. In that interesting work ‘‘ The Growth of 


cab ped Wel td 


A “al 





the English House,” Mr. J. A. Gotch gives a chronological 
list of houses mentioned therein, and if it should ever be 
possible to publish illustrations of many hundreds of dated 
houses, arranged in chronological order, such a book would 
be a mine of information and would provide a wealth of 
material for comparison. 

Westwell bears the date of its erection—1711-——upon the 
field of the pediment on the south front, which, with the 
entrance doorway, forms the central feature of this elevation. 
Two rainwater heads on the east front bear the date 1718. 
In the absence of the authoritative date upon the pediment, 
these would be regarded as indicating the date of building; 
so they furnish another warning of the necessity for caution 
in accepting dates. The house, situated on a spur of the hill 
up which one approaches Tenterden from Rolvenden, was built 
for a local squire, James Blackmore, who owned considerable 





SOUTH-WEST ANGLE FROM SUNK GARDEN. 
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DETAIL OF BRASS DOOR-KNOCKER. 


property in the neighbourhood. It narrowly escaped destruc- 
tion in that dark age of architecture, the mid-nineteenth 
century. The building did not meet the taste of the time 
(even to-day there are some who can see nothing ‘ pretty” 
in it), and it was suggested that ‘‘there were many bricks, 
which could be used to greater advantage elsewhere.” The 
name of the architect is not known, but the house has fre- 
quently been compared with Pallant House, Chichester (seventy 
or eighty miles away), which, with good reason, is believed to 
be the work of Sir Christopher Wren. The house was illus- 
trated in the May issue of this REvrEw, to which reference 
should be made with a view to comparing those illustrations 
with these of Westwell. If the date generally accepted as 
that of the building of Pallant House is correct, it was not 
erected until a year or two after Westwell, which makes the 
comparison more interesting, for the unknown architect could 
not have seen Pallant House and drawn upon it for his ideas. 
Both are brick houses; but, whereas Pallant House is built 
entirely of brick except for the stone copings at the angles of 
the parapet, Westwell has quoins, cornice, pilasters, pediment, 
and keystones of sandstone. The entrance front of Pallant 
House is substantially richer, and the design is of finer quality, 
than that of Westwell. The breaking forward of the central 
portion of Pallant House and its exceedingly handsome door- 





way compare favourably with the flatter front and scantier 
central feature of Westwell. In both houses the window 
openings to both floors have the dignity of height, those of 
the first floors being taller than those of the ground floors. 
In these the designers showed appreciation of the importance 
of increasing the size of objects farther from the eye, an 
essential too often overlooked nowadays. In neither house 
is the difference in height so accentuated as to demand atten- 
tion, but just sufficient to produce the pleasing effect at which 
the designers aimed. The Westwell window openings on the 
first floor are 17in. taller than those of the flopr below. In 
Westwell the designs of the cut brick soffit of the brick lintel 
of the central window, the apron-pieces below the first-floor 
windows, and the panels of the parapet are remarkably like 
those of the Pallant House window lintels and the lintels of 














ENTRANCE DOORWAY AND HOOD. 
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THE EAST FRONT. 
the parapet panels. Both houses have pitched roofs behind 
the parapets, and in each case there is a central lead flat. 
Other points of similarity may be noticed in the staircases, 
the newels, balusters, handrails, and skirtings, which (though 
of different orders) have a certain family likeness. The thin 
stone capitals of the gate-piers of Pallant House have their 
parallels in the pier capitals in Westwell garden. The existing 
approach to Westwell from the road obviously is not original, 
but has been formed so that vehicles may approach near to the 
The old brick wall which shut off the 
forecourt from the road remains, and examination of this 
shows the alterations which have been made. 


entrance doorway. 


In it are the 
stone bases and parts of the gauged brick shafts of six 
piers. The two central piers are 6} ft. apart, and no 
doubt formed the entrance gateway, furnished 
with iron gates similar to those at Pallant House. 
Steps would connect these with the road below 
and up to the forecourt just above, and probably 
the other piers were connected by a wall  sur- 
mounted by iron railings, through which the house 
could be seen from the road. The effect would 
be complete. 

It may be interesting to note the elements 
which combine to form the very original south 
front. While all the decorative details introduced 
have proper value, and each does its part in pro- 
ducing the harmonious whole, yet, were every one 
of them eliminated, the house would still possess 
repose, and dignity. The proportions of window 
openings and wall spaces are excellent, and the 
absence of any break in the flat front is a peculi- 
arly severe test of the way in which they are 
disposed; while the value of the four simple, 
well-proportioned, massive chimneys which sur- 
mount the structure can hardly be over-estimated. 
The same simplicity characterizes the detail. 
The doorway (of wood) is severely plain, except 
for the richly carved brackets which support 


the hood. The door itself is of later date. Unfortunately 
it is painted white, which was not intended by the designer. 
Attention may here be drawn to the fine brass knocker, brought 
from another house. 

The architect, like others of his time, knew the importance 
of carrying up the lines of his principal doorway in forming the 
central feature of his facade. This has been done at Westwell 
by the introduction of stone pilasters on either side of the 
central first-floor window, and by continuing the .reatment 
through the cornice to form the entablature, with its broken 
pediment of triangular form. 
date of building—1711. 


On the tympanum of this is the 
The treatment of this central feature 
is somewhat slight, but the whole composition of this south 
front is distinctly original and of great merit. The cornice 
breaks round the capitals forming the extensions of the window 
lintel keys. It stops short of the quoins and is returned upon 
itself. —There is no stringcourse at first-floor level, but the 
simple entablatures above the ground - floor windows pro- 
vide the necessary horizontal line. The cut brick apron- 
pieces of the first - floor windows furnish unobtrusive but 
valuable embellishments, and the same may be said of the 
similar cut brickwork of the parapet panels. The walling 
bricks measure gin. by 4}in. by 2Zin., and four courses 
rise 12}in. The gauged work and dressings are carried out 
in bricks of a brighter red. The dormers on the south front 
are furnished with heavy wood pediments of triangular form, 
which may be later insertions. Those on the other three 
fronts are hipped and, like the main roof, covered with red 
tiles. 

Reference has already been made to the four handsome 
brick chimneys. Whether the caps of these have been rebuilt 
or only repointed it is difficult to say without closer examina- 
tion than was possible. It is probable that they have not 
undergone substantial alteration. Had they been rebuilt their 
excellent proportions almost certainly would have been spoiled, 
as has happened to many other fine chimneys in the locality. 
The elliptical windows, which look like eyes, serve to light the 
powder closets within and to emphasize the divisions of the 
front elevation. The excrescence on the west front is modern. 
One serious blot upon the face of Westwell is a product of the 
enlightened nineteenth century, when the original sash-bars 
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and glazings were removed from the ground-floor windows, 
and large sheets of plate glass substituted. These windows, 
instead of appearing fully furnished as those of the floor 
above, are mere empty sockets, whose black, cavernous 
voids gape at the observer in unlovely contrast with their 
neighbours above. Mr. James Worrall, the present owner 
of the house, is conscious of his predecessor’s error, and 
may one day undo the evil by restoring the missing bars and 
clazings. 


Whether the architect of Pallant House (Wren, or whoever 


he may have been) had anything to do with the designing of 


Westwell is doubtful. To my mind the houses differ as much 
as the handwritings of two persons may differ, notwithstanding 
they have been contemporaries and even taught in the same 
school. There can be no doubt that features to which 
reference has been made were characteristic of the early 
eighteenth century, and consequently were part of the stock- 
in-trade of contemporary designers. It is, however, natural 
that houses situated so far apart and having so many details 
in common, some of which are not the most ordinary 
of the period, should have been attributed to the same 
author. 


FLORENTINE BRONZE DOOR. 


The Florentine bronze door, illustrated below, was acquired 
by Mr. Worrall some years ago. It was previously in a private 
collection, and the source from which it came originally 
is not known. It bears the date MDLXxx and the inscription, 
‘‘Cluadite jam rivos: sat prata biberunt.” 

The door is a wonderfully elaborate example of craftsman- 
ship in metal, its whole surface being covered with decorative 
figurines and other devices. Oddly enough, the period to which 
it belongs is one in which the school of art founded by Michel- 
angelo had lost much of its vitality: works of art abounded 
which were mere affectations of the manner of the great master, 
with little trace of his wonderful vigour and inventive genius. 
Bologna and Benvenuto Cellini alone struck out on new and 
original lines, and the works that they have left to us in marble 
and in bronze show conclusively the extent to which they 
excelled their contemporaries in design and power of execution. 
Whoever the craftsman of this door may have been, he was 
obviously a man of undoubted genius—combining delicate and 
playful invention with masterly executive ability. Though 
covered with such an abounding wealth of decorative detail, the 
door does not weary the eye, but rather invites it by its sense of 
balance, harmony, and composition. 
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THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR OF ARCHITECTURE. 
The Breakfast-room Ceiling at Sir John Soane’s Museum. 


HE original character of Sir John Soane’s work is prob- 
ably nowhere more clearly marked than in his own 
house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. His individuality is 

displayed everywhere, whether it be in the planning, the in- 

genious contrivance for lighting, or in the detailing. The date 
when Soane first took up his residence in Lincoln’s Inn Fields is 
given in the official guide book as 1792, but it appears that before 

1812 he was beginning to find this house too small for his ever- 

increasing collection, so he secured the freehold of No. 13, and 

in 1812 pulled down the premises then existing there and built 

the present house. Later he bought up and rebuilt No. 14, 


covered by a beautiful little ceiling which takes the form of 
a flat dome springing from four segmental arches, while the 
recesses have skylights over, which are so arranged as to throw 
a vertical light on the pictures on the upper part of the walls. 
Further light is introduced through the windows looking over 
the yard, and the octagonal light, which is filled with painted 
glass. The appearance of light is accentuated by the use of 
innumerable mirrors. These occur on the soffits of the four 
segmental arches at the corners of the dome just above the 
springing level, and also on the doors, of which there are six. 
The wall spaces, where not taken up with doors, are treated 





BREAKFAST-ROOM IN SIR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 
LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. 


and made use of the site of the stables of the three houses for 
his museum. The museum and house are of the greatest value 
and interest to architects. In a sense the former contains the 
material basis upon which Soane built up the style, and this 
latter shows the style in actual practice. There is a severity 
or reticence about all of Soane’s work which is nowhere seen 
to happier advantage than in the chimneypieces, cornice, 
door-panels, dados, and countless other features, of his house. 
The accompanying drawings illustrate the ceiling in the 
breakfast-room, which is perhaps the most charming room in 
the whole house. It is planned on a square with two narrow 


rectangular recesses north and south. The square portion is 


with recessed bookcases. The ceiling here is considered by 
Mr. Arthur T. Bolton, F.S.A., the Curator of the museum, to 
be a development of the example in the breakfast parlour at 
Pitshanger Manor, Ealing Green, the country retreat of Soane 
from 1800-1811. Both ceilings are the same in form and are 
decorated with delicate incised Greek ornament. It is a very 
useful type of ceiling, since it can be used to cover either a 
square or rectangular space, and is capable of an infinite variety 
of decorative treatment. The Soane example is worthy of 
particular attention, and it can be studied in detail, as the 
breakfast-room is not lofty. 


W.G. A. 
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WAR MEMORIALS: SUGGESTIONS FROM THE PAST. 
I1I.—Market Crosses and Halls. 


By WALTER H. GODFREY, F.S.A. 


. gee ern: can be likened to nothing better than 
-— 


to language, the vehicle fashioned for the expression of 


ideas, and the material for epic and lyric song to those 
who know its idiom, but meaningless to men who are ignorant 
of its secret. Even when the tongue is that of our native land, 
we use it in vain if we have no concept to express, no idea 
which needs the clothing of otherwise idle words. So it is 
with architecture, to which such fate has fallen of late that for 
the most part the man-in-the-street has not troubled to acquire 
this art language, nor any of its subtle and inspired dialects ; 
and, more pitiful still, those whose duty it is to study and _ prac- 
tise the art find themselves at a loss for anything vital or noble 


to express. To this pass have we come since we cast away the 


unanimity, and the petty quarrel threatens to spoil what should 
be an hour of national pride and heartfelt thankfulness. The 
explanation is a simple if humiliating one. We are so unac- 
customed to desire to express ourselves in terms of art that 
the opportunity and the need find us totally unprepared, 
and in our helplessness we must needs quarrel to disguise 
our ignorance. 

In contrast with these symptoms of perplexity one event 
stands out in almost dramatic relief. The occasion of the great 
triumphal march of the victorious troops of our own land and 
of our allies through London called for a visible token of the 
Without any 
public discussion the Government wisely entrusted the design 


heroic army of men who had lost their lives. 
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medizval symbolism and tired of the eighteenth-century imita- 
tions of classical divinities—since, too, we found that excessive 
naturalism and its opposite, the eccentricities of futurism, were 
unable to take their place. It is not that men and women have 
ceased to feel the emotions that compelled the artist to create 
the means of expression, but that we have followed so many 
strange idols and false gods that we have-lost the desire, the 
passion, for enshrining our ideals in carven timber and hewn 
stone. 

But the War was a big enough event to make a profound 
change in this respect. As it has united us in one great effori, 
so it has bred in us the desire to give expression to a common 
emotion—joy in the victorious end of a titanic struggle, and 
lasting gratitude to the dead. In every town and village we 
share the desire to raise a memorial—so far we are united ; yet, 
Strange as it may seem, we are all at variance as to its form. 


The truthful historian would be able to tell of few cases of 
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to a gifted artist, Sir Edwin Lutyens, and he raised the simple 
and dignified cenotaph in Whitehall. In the simulacrum of a 
severely restrained altar-tomb, such as appears in many an 
English churchyard, placed on a lofty clear-cut pile, and con- 
secrated by the national colours and the memorial wreath, he 
found a form which was worthy of the magnitude of this 
supreme moment. Its simplicity, its stimulus to the imagina- 
tion, was such as one experiences when one sees a play of 
Shakespeare’s acted without the deadening paraphernalia of 
modern scenery. The salute of the troops made the monument 
historic, and the daily pilgrimage to the beautiful altar of grate- 
ful memory shows that the instincts of all the ages are not 
dead. The triumphal progress of the mortal remains of Nurse 
Cavell and Captain Fryatt was another notable sign ofa nation’s 
deep and unified sentiment. These are the outward symbols of 
a spirit which, despite the present confusion, will yet bring 
forth great things. 
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WAR MEMORIALS: SUGGESTIONS FROM THE PAST. 


II].—Market Crosses and Halls. 
By WALTER H. GODFREY, F-.S.A. 


ces can be likened to nothing better than 
 /- 


to language, the vehicle fashioned for the expression of 


ideas, and the material for epic and lyric song to those 
who know its idiom, but meaningless to men who are ignorant 
of its secret. Even when the tongue is that of our native land, 
we use it in vain if we have no concept to express, no idea 
which needs the clothing of otherwise idle words. So it is 
with architecture, to which such fate has fallen of late that for 
the most part the man-in-the-street has not troubled to acquire 
this art language, nor any of its subtle and inspired dialects ; 
and, more pitiful still, those whose duty it is to study and _ prac- 
tise the art find themselves at a loss for anything vital or noble 


to express. ‘To this pass have we come since we cast away the 
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unanimity, and the petty quarrel threatens to spoil what should 
be an hour of national pride and heartfelt thankfulness. The 
explanation is a simple if humiliating one. We are so unac- 
customed to desire to express ourselves in terms of art that 
the opportunity and the need find us totally unprepared, 
and in our helplessness we must needs quarrel to disguise 
our ignorance. 

In contrast with these symptoms of perplexity one event 
stands out in almost dramatic relief. The occasion of the great 
triumphal march of the victorious troops of our own land and 
of our allies through London called for a visible token of the 
Without any 
public discussion the Government wisely entrusted the design 
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to a gifted artist, Sir Edwin Lutyens, and he raised the simple 
and dignified cenotaph in Whitehall. In the simulacrum of: a 
severely restrained altar-tomb, such as appears in many an 
English churchyard, placed on a lofty clear-cut pile, and con- 
secrated by the national colours and the memorial wreath, he 
found a form which was worthy of the magnitude of this 
supreme moment. Its simplicity, its stimulus to the imagina- 
tion, was such as one experiences when one sees a play of 
Shakespeare’s acted without the deadening paraphernalia of 
modern scenery. The salute of the troops made the monument 
historic, and the daily pilgrimage to the beautiful altar of grate- 
ful memory shows that the instincts of all the ages are not 
dead. The triumphal progress of the mortal remains of Nurse 
Cavell and Captain Fryatt was another notable sign ofa nation’s 
deep and unified sentiment. These are the outward symbols of 
a spirit which, despite the present confusion, will yet bring 
forth great things. 
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It may be presumption on the 
part of one writer to attempt to 
point the way in a matter which 
is now in a certain degree the 
natienal preoccupation ; but there 
are one or two things to be said 
which may help to compose some 
of our differences. Let us con- 
sider, as dispassionately as pos- 
sible, the question as it is pre- 
senting itself to a thousand and 
more Committees at this time. 
From a number of different mo- 
tives, certain people are urging 
that the money collected for a 
local memorial should be spent 
on some work of utility for the 
benefit of the neighbourhood. 
Such people are not necessarily 
the sworn foes of sentiment, nor 
are they all antipathetic towards 
the arts; many, indeed, find them- 
selves in this camp for no other 
reason than that they wish to avoid the infliction on the country- 
side of some fresh essay in bad architecture or worse sculpture. 
Let us admit the risk, but let us also consider that the only 
sure way of perpetuating the low standard of public art in this 
country is by the withdrawal of people of taste and judgment 
from the undecided councils of the local community, and by 
the neglect of a great opportunity for educating the town and 
village folk in problems which may recur 
in the future. 
of the reproach of the futile and commercialized types of memo- 


if not in precisely 


their present form We shall never rid ourselves 
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rials which disgrace our modern streets, until people come to take 
a pride in enlisting the services of an artist, and in affording him 
the opportunity to express, according to his individual power 
and vision, the purpose which they wish to see fulfilled. There 
are those, I believe, who disapproved of the setting up of the 
memorial to Wolfe on the quiet village green of Westerham. But 
to me the thin, spirited figure of this heroic soldier with sword 
outstretched takes nothing from the tranquil beauty of the scene, 
but adds an immeasurable significance to the Kentish village 
that gave him for his great task overseas. Westerham gave Wolfe 
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which, alien: to English life and 
disowned by every other coun- 
try, have so often been erected 
in places where none can avoid 
them? Our commercial success 
as a nation has without doubt 
worked against the artist, in that 
it has provided us with a large 
number of firms ready to provide 
anything at a moment's notice, 
from a winged Victory to a khaki- 
clad figure, each with the appro- 
priate feather or button done to 
the life, but none the less devoid 
of every quality of character or 
beauty. And such uninspired work 
does not come alone from the Em- 
porium ; it is turned out of many 
studios. Commercialism is not 
found only in the market; its 
products may be served up with a 
superficial air of merit and an as- 
sumption of high art well calcu- 
lated to deceive. 

Our only safeguard here is in 
the reputation of the artist. If 





MARIE? Cons. Sakenaie it is desired to have a work of 
sculpture as a memorial, it is 


to die at Quebec, and now Mr. Derwent Wood has given 
back to Westerham the vigorous image of its soldier squire | 
to show its pride and its pleasure for ever. 

The out-and-out utilitarian will not, however, concede a 
point to our argument; he will probably stick to his view that 
a memorial gua memorial is waste of money, and will urge that 


ganda 


if there is anything to spend it should be laid out on a local 





hospital, reading room, or some other good work. This attitude 
cannot be ignored, but it is pertinent to point out that such 
proposals are entirely beside the mark. What the great 
majority of people want, what the multitude who visit 
Sir Edwin Lutyens’s cenotaph feel they have found, is some 
visible symbol to enshrine memory and express gratitude. It is 
true that the private individual can often best express his 
thankfulness, or find a solace to his grief, in an act of gene- 
rosity which will benefit his town and his neighbours, but that 
is because we admire a man more if he uses his money for 
the public good, than in acts which may appear to be mere 
ostentation. This consideration—which after all is a question 
of taste—does not apply to a public memorial. The benefit of 
the community, its material comfort, convenience, and welfare, 
should be the normal preoccupation of the State, the muni- 
cipality, and other public authority; in the erection of a war 
memorial, our leaders are presented with an entirely different 
problem, and it is a profound mistake to confuse the two. An 
object of utility, unless it can be vested with a visible and 
obvious emblematic character, may remain indeed useful, but 
fails in its immediate and primary purpose. It were better to 
have a simple cube of freestone inscribed with the date of the 
War, or the names of the fallen, set in the High Street or on 
the village green for all to see, than that the act of remembrance 
should have to be sought within barriers which few will 
overcome, 

Let us now turn to the dangers at the other end of our 
argument. Given the desire for a real memorial, how are we 


to avoid the commonplace and mediocre design, the things MARKET CROSS, ABERDEEN. 
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essential that we should go to a man of first-rate ability and 
leave it in his hands. Such a design should not be attempted 
unless we are willing to pay an adequate, or a very long, price 
for it. Sculpture belongs to the highest rank of art; it has 
been successfully handled only by famous men, or at rare 
periods of national achievement. We may well look for a 
revival of this the greatest medium of artistic expression after 
so momentous a world struggle; but the 
time is not yet, we have not sufficiently 
emerged from the dust of battle. It is 
my purpose here to show that there are 
other and very beautiful subjects for our 
memorials wherever our means will not 
admit of employing the best sculptors of 
the day. 

The opportunity given to a fine artist 
to produce a work of real value should 
be our sole excuse for selecting a sculp- 
tured figure or group. Anything less will 
not only produce something unworthy, it 
will reveal the un-English character of 
the type with no compensating advantage. 
Our traditional architecture has not gene- 
rally erred in being too ambitious; it has 
shown a wise restraint, and has busied 
itself with simple lines and quaint con- 
ceits that have not thought to challenge 
comparison with the work of Rome and 
Florence. Let us recall the analogy be- 
tween architecture and language again. 
There are many homely and_ beautiful 
things already written and to be written 
in the English tongue, and, happily for 
us, these are possible because our writers 
are not obsessed with a desire to emulate 
Homer or Aéschylus in all their work. 


In architecture we may excel in many pro- 
vinces without attempting a hopeless com- 
petition with the masters of another and 
supreme age. Our success is not measured 
by such comparisons, but only by the 
measure of fulfilment which we capture in 
our own task. 

What, then, is the form of the Memorial 
which we seek? In reply, I would once 
more point to the delightful work in our 
own towns and villages by English and 
Scottish craftsmen of the past. We desire 
to erect something simple to bear a record- 
ing sentence, the names of the fallen, the 
symbols and badges of ourselves and our 
Allies; we desire this something to stand 
where we all can see it, to be a focus of 
the village life, and withal to beautify the 
scene and not to intrude as a_ stranger. 
And for all these things we have a prece- 
dent in the village or market cross, which, 
regardless of its beauty, we have very nearly 
banished from the land. 

Of the cross itself I will not stay to write 
now except to say that it has always pos- 
sessed a memorial or public character, as 
well as a religious significance. The Eleanor 
crosses at Jeddington, Northampton, and 
Waltham are beautiful examples in memory 
of a great queen, and there are already signs that the church- 
yard and wayside cross, such as that from Ampney Crucis 
(page 64), will see an important revival in the memorials of 
the Great War. The public cross, however, in very early days 
added to its secular importance by the addition of a_ roof 
supported by a circle of columns or piers, under the shelter 
of which the villagers and townsfolk met to do business 
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and discuss affairs. Hence, the market 
cross as we know it came to be—a grace- 
fully designed shelter, with the cross or 
commemorative column in the centre, 
piercing the roof and rising high above 
the whole structure. 

It is hardly necessary to point out how 
perfectly this form fulfils the functions of 
the memorial, and none can dispute its 
claim to harmonize with the surroundings 
for which it was first fashioned. The 
medizval type should not be copied at the 
present time—we cannot recall the genius 
of the Gothic craftsmen even if we would ; 
but it is well to study the fifteenth-century 
cross for the suggestions it will offer. 
Salisbury, Malmesbury, Chichester are still 
to be seen, and later crosses in the same 
manner at Cheddar and Somerton. Those 
at Shepton Mallet, Wells, Taunton, Ax- 
bridge, Lridgwater, and Glastonbury can 
be seen only in old drawings; but they are 
full of interest, and their destruction is an 
untold loss. The Renaissance market- 
crosses at Chipping Campden (1627), Aber- 
deen (1686), Swaffham, and Edinburgh are 
very instructive, and one need only imagine 
the carved panels of the Aberdeen cross 
filled with the heraldry and insignia of the 
War, and the central column inscribed with 
names, to conjure up a perfectly ideal memo- 
rial for a county town. Such a cross be- 
comes the symbol of civic life, it is involved 
in every public function, it is a constant 
factor in the changing years. We read of 
proclamations from the old crosses, and re- 
cently the proclaiming of the Peace from the 
Mercat Cross at Edinburgh by Lyon King- 
at-Arms was a most impressive piece of civic 
ceremony. There are many smaller village | 
types still existing, as at Castle Combe, 
Wilts ; Dunster, Somerset (1600); Witney, 
Oxon (1683); and Mildenhall, Wilts—all 
delightful ornaments to the village green. 

Cousin to the market cross is the market 
hall, also set on columns or arches, but 
having a room above for public purposes. 
It is not likely that the upstairs room 
will see a revival for ordinary purposes, but 
perhaps a local museum or small reading- 
room would not find the stairs too great 
aninconvenience. In amemorial structure 
such a room might well be designed to 
hold relics and souvenirs of the War, and 
in any event these buildings are full of 
instruction and inspiration. We can visit 
the simple timber frames of Aldeburgh, 
Elstow, Fordwich, Barking, and Wymond- 
ham, the beautiful halls at Thaxted and 
Ledbury, and study the rich work of the 
master carpenter John Abel at Leominster, 
and the market-halls of Weobley and 
Hereford, now destroyed. And then in 
stone and brick we can follow the styles 
from Rothwell (1577), Exeter, Shrewsbury 
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(1595), Minchinhampton, Amersham (1682), to the superb hall 
at Abingdon, the Guildhall at Rochester, and Queen Anne's 
Walk, Barnstaple, with lesser buildings as those at 
Wallingford, Whitby, and Godalming. The weather vane at 
Rochester is in itself a beautiful little memorial, being a 
delightful model of the ‘‘ Rodney,” the frigate of Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel. 
there must be many more with the same qualities of quiet 
civic dignity and unpretentious charm. 


such 


The names above are quoted only as memory serves ; 


Numbers were lost 
before men saw that a revival of rural and provincial life must 
come again, and that these broken links must be restored. 
Many people will still be obsessed with the idea that these 


CHRIST CHURCH AND THE 


“LOGGAN” PRINTS BY 


R. E. H. NEW has added two more drawings of 
[ Oxford colleges to the admirable and _ interesting 


Loggan series which has occupied him for so many 
These are of Christ Church and Queen’s College. 
Both drawings are thoroughly up to Mr. New’s own exacting 
standard, and Mr. Emery 


years. 


Walker has, as usual, done 
them full justice. 


The view of Christ 
Church, from the west, 
with Tom Tower in the 


centre, and embracing the 
whole of the great college, 
the cathedral, and their ap- 
panages, is extraordinarily 
rich and comprehensive ; 
while the high point, some- 
where over Pembroke Col- 
lege or St. Aldate’s Church, 
from which it is taken, gives 
the spectator a glimpse of 
the very picturesque groups 
of canonries, and college 
offices, stables, breweries, 
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forms are obsolete, that rural and provincial activities will pass 
into other channels and need different buildings. It of 
course, readily admitted that the modern social needs of the 
villages must be fully recognized and adequately provided 
for; otherwise it were idle to expect people to get ‘‘back to 
the But nothing 
will ever fill the place of the village ‘‘cross” so well as the 
stones that are set there as a 
time’s authority. And if these 
who fought for England in her greatest need, they will possess 
a deeper and more cherished virtue than is likely to be conferred 


is, 


land” and remain there permanently. 


genius loct and invested with 
stones bear the names of those 


on them even by the passing years. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE, OXFORD. 





MR. EDMUND HORT NEW. 


The view of Queen's College cannot, in the nature of 
the subject, pretend to the sumptuous effect of Christ Church, 
but it presents the quiet dignity of the symmetrical college 
very adequately and happily, and quite as happily it brings 
in on the left-hand side of the drawing the charming little 
group of houses and shops 
which — separates 
College from All Souls’, 
The odd little cupola of 
the gateway looks _per- 
haps rather odder than 
ordinarily in its fore- 
shortened presentment, its 
peculiar features affording 
something of a perspective 
trap, from which Mr. New 
has_ successfully emerged. 
The sober solidity of the 
continuous block of chapel 
and hall, with the clock 
turret, is extremely well 
expressed. The artist has 
given us less evidence -of 
war-time than in the 
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which 
comfortably tucked behind | 
the college walls, and un- 
suspected by most of its 
Peckwater 
“quad” is well in view; 
but the modern, unhappy 
Meadow Buildings, 


and kitchens, are : 
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seen 
end on and closely hedged 
by trees, fortunately 
hardly noticeable. . The 
date of production, 1916, is 
aptly indicated by the de- 
tachments of the Oxford- 
shire Hussars riding down 
St. Aldate’s, and by one of 
their tents amidst the elms 
of the Broad Walk. The 
drawing is enriched with 
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Christ Church view, but 
military figures are evident 
in the High Street and 
on the college steps, while 
military invalids are pre- 
sent in bath-chairs. Mr. 
New has very appropri- 
ately put in the well- 
remembered little row of 
dilapidated hansoms, with 
nodding nosebags, that 
may still be seen at Oxford. 
These, in conjunction with 
the soldiers and the motor- 
cars, will approximately 
date the production. ' 

It is greatly to be hoped 
that the Oxford series may 
be completed, and that 
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incidental heraldry and the 
little decorative accessories 
in which Mr. New delights. 
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Mr. New will follow suit 
with Cambridge. 
EDWARD WARREN. 
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WILKINSON’S VIEW OF THE SUPPOSED FORTUNE THEATRE, 
AND WHAT IT REALLY REPRESENTS. 


BY W. J. 


LTHOUGH antiquaries have long since grown to recog- 
A nize that the pronouncements of Robert Wilkinson, the 
bookseller, are largely undependable, it is remarkable that 
the crowning blunder committed in his ‘‘ Londina I]lustrata ” still 
remains unexposed. Error strides along in seven-league boots, 
and is hard to catch up with and knock on the head; but I 
hope it is not too late in the day to demonstrate that the view 
of the supposed Fortune Theatre given in Wilkinson’s second 
volume not only represents a theatre of a considerably later 
period, but of an entirely different order. My purpose is, firstly, 
to trace the evolution of this extraordinary blunder, then to 
show beyond dispute that the building depicted by Wilkinson 
could not possibly have been the old Fortune, and, finally, to 
make clear what the building really was. As one cannot 
cumber the pages of a review of this order with confirmatory 
footnotes, it is necessary to emphasize that no statement will be 
advanced for which unequivocal documentary evidence does not 
exist. How vital it is that Wilkinson’s description should be 
effectually nullified, is shown by the fact that for the past 
hundred years his plate has been time and again reproduced as 
a view of the old Fortune, an attribution that has even been 
accepted unquestionably by that distinguished authority on the 
Elizabethan theatre, Professor C. W. Wallace. 

Not all the discredit of his mistake belongs to Wilkinson. 
He was led into the trap by earlier antiquaries. In J]. T. 
Smith's ‘‘ Antiquities of London ” (1800) one finds a plate, now, 
reproduced, inscribed ‘‘ The Queen's Nursery, Golden Lane, 
Barbican,” which, barring a slight differentiation presently to 





WILKINSON'S VIEW OF THE SUPPOSED 
FORTUNE THEATRE. 


LAWRENCE. 


be accounted for, is practically identical with Wilkinson’s mis- 
ascribed view. Smith gives no direct elucidation of his plate, 
but contents himself by referring the reader to a passage in 
Pennant’s ‘‘ London” setting forth that ‘‘In Golden Lane in 
the Barbican stood a row of low houses of singular construction, 
which, according to the inscription beneath a small print in my 
possession, had been a nursery for the children of Henry VIII. 
It had been also a playhouse in part of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth and her successor.” That the building had been a 
much later nursery, of a kind, we shall presently see, but its 
alleged association with ‘‘the children of Henry VIII” is the 


veriest nonsense. The royal arms on its facade are the arms of 


the Stuarts, not of the Tudors. But here we have the prime 
source of Wilkinson’s misascription. Finding that the old 
Fortune Theatre was commonly (although, as it happens, 
erroneously) spoken of as in Golden Lane, he had no _ hesitation 
in identifying the building with that house, being confirmed in 
his surmise by the fact that in the upper story the floor of the 
gallery and the marks where the seats were fixed yet remained: 
Consequently in 1811 he issued a separate view of the building 
from a drawing by Shepperd, inscribing it as the Fortune. In 
this view, afterwards reproduced in his ‘‘ Londina Illustrata,”’ 
the two gable windows seen in Smith’s plate have disappeared 
in favour of an additional story. This alteration is accounted 
for by the fact that in 1804 the building had been turned into 
the Golden Lane Brewery and somewhat altered for its uses. 

It only needs to make a sound study of the history of the 
Fortune Theatre and of the topography of the Barbican district to 
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become con- 
vinced that the 
famous old play- 
house never 
formed one of a 
row of houses in 
astreet (that was 





not the Eliza- 
bethan _ public- 





theatre method) 
and did_ not 
stand immedi- 
ately in Golden 
Lane. In deal- 
ing with Alleyn’s 
purchase in 





i 1599 of a plot 
of land in the 
Parish of St, 
Giles Without, 
Cripplegate, 
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ENLARGED SECTION OF THE GOLDEN 
LANE DISTRICT 


(From Danckerts’s Maf 





whereon he and 
ve Cittie of London Henslowe _ pro- 
Enea ne eee posed — erecting 
their _ theatre, 
Professor J. O. Adams, in his ‘‘ Shakespearean Playhouses,” has 
graphically indicated the exact site of the Fortune. He writes: 
“The property thus acquired lay between Golding Lane and 
Whitecross Street, two parallel thoroughfares running north 
and south. There were tenements on the edge of the 
property facing Whitecross Street, tenements on the edge 
facing Golding Lane, and an open space between. Alleyn and 
Henslowe planned to erect their new playhouse in this open 
space ‘between Whitecross Street and Golding Lane,’ and to 
make ‘a way leading to it” from Golding Lane.” This way 


is now to be identified as Playhouse Yard in the Parish of 
St. Luke’s, and it is so indicated in Ogilby and Morgan’s Map of 


London in 1677. Stand in the middle of Playhouse Yard, and 
you are as near as it is humanly possible to get to the site of the 
old Fortune. Luckily we are not wholly dependent on an early 
contract indicating the (possibly altered) intentions of Alleyn 
and Henslowe in setting about building their theatre. Docu- 
ments of 1622, 1656, and 1661 clearly indicate that the Fortune 
was ‘‘scituate betweene Whitecrosse Street and Goulding lane.”’ 

Although I have spoken here simply of ‘the Fortune 
Theatre,” there were in reality two houses of the name, both 
occupying the same site. Erected in 1600, the first was a 
square wooden building, which fell a victim to fire in 1621. 
As the old form and material had grave inconveniences, the new 
house, constructed some two years later, was built of brick in 
the conventional circular style. The fact that the second 
Fortune was round would of itself negative Wilkinson’s ascrip- 
tion, even if other rebutting evidence were lacking. It is to be 
noted that the house fell into disuse after the Civil War, and 
was so far neglected that in a surveyor’s report of 1656 it was 
spoken of as in ruinous condition. The consequence was that 
it had passed out of existence long before Wilkinson’s day. 
Finally, it may be pointed out that the isolated position of the 
second Fortune is distinctly indicated in the slightly enlarged 
section of the Golden Lane district, now reproduced from the 
anonymous map of The Cittie of London, issued by Danckerts at 
Amsterdam, circa 1634, a map frequently referred to by careless 
topographers as “the Ryther Map of 1604.” The central 
building, with the identifying playhouse flag, is undoubtedly a 
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crude representation of the second Fortune. 
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When we come to determine what the building depicted by 
Smith and Wilkinson really was, we find the clues to its identity 
lying embelded beneath the surface in the statement of Pennant 
and the deduction of Wilkinson. Not successively, but at one 
and the same time, it had been anursery anda playhouse. The 
explanation of this lies in the circumstance that on 30 March 
1664 Charles II granted to Colonel William Legge a patent 
empowering him to establish in any part of London or West- 
minster a new theatre, “and to gather together boyes and girles 
and others, to bee instructed in the nature ofa Nursery, for the 
trayneing up of persons to act playes,” at the two regular 
theatres known as the King’s and the Duke's. That the 
establishment might be self-supporting, the novices were 
allowed to give public performances at the ordinary rates of 
admission. 

The great plague and the great fire formed an effective 
barrier to all theatrical activities, and when in 1667 we 
first hear of “the New Playhouse called the Nursery,” it is 
located in Hatton Garden. From certain entries in Pepys’s 
Diary it may be deduced that people used to go there to jeer at 
the bad acting. All the same, it reared some good players, 
Joe Haines among the number. For long, however, the Nursery 
players failed to find a suitable abiding place. Early in 1669 
they removed to the old theatre in Vere Street, an ill-con- 
structed building which had been abandoned by the King’s 
players in 1663, after less than a three years’ occupation. . How 
long they remained here it would be difficult to say, but it is 
certain that at some period in the sixteen-seventies they packed 
off to their final home—a house, unlike the others, which had 
been specially built for them. Sufficing evidence exists to show 
that this theatre was situate in the Barbican, the district of 
which Golden Lane formed a part. Langbaine, writing in 
1691, recalled that he had seen Chapman’s ‘“ Revenge for 
Honour,” acted ‘‘ many years ago at the Nursery in Barbican.” 
An approximate date for the erection of the last of the nurseries 
is afforded in Dryden’s satirical poem, ‘*‘ MacFlecknoe,” published 
in 1682, but written a few years earlier, After touching upon 
the early history ofthe Barbican, from the days when it was a 
watch-tower, Dryden goes on to say that it was now chiefly 
occupied by brothel-houses, and proceeds : 

Near these a Nursery erects its head, 

Where queens are formed and future heroes bred, 
Where unfledged actors learn to laugh and cry, 
Where infant punks their tender voices try, 

And little Maximins the gods defy. 

If any doubt exists in the reader's mind as to the identity of 
the Nursery in Barbican with the building reproduced by 
Wilkinson as the Fortune, it should be dispelled after a- careful 
examination of the decorative features of the fagade as more 
clearly given in Smith’s engraving of the hypothetical ‘‘ Queen’s 
Nursery.” To begin with, the presence of the royal arms of the 
Stuarts is accounted for by the fact that the Nursery was éstab- 
lished under royal patent. Throughout the eighteenth century, 
and doubtless earlier, it was customary to place the royal arms 
on the front of all theatres in town and country built undér the 
authority of a royal patent. But it is more especially in the 
emblematic significance of the pendent figures in relief that 
proof of the particular use to which the building was ‘put is to 
be found. On the left hand we have a mother suckling a babe, 
while two nude children cling to her skirts. On the right a 
symbolic female figure is seen pouring wine from a ewer, a 
subtle typification of the diffusion of knowledge, Personally, 
I doubt if any other sort of emblemata could have been 
equally appropriate for a stage-nursery of the Restoration 


order. 
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IT MIGHT BE. 


By EDWARD WARREN, F:S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 


O the appreciative stranger seeing Oxford for the first time 
TT in the late spring, the summer, or early autumn, and 
arriving in the dark overnight, or being so comfortably 
preoccupied or obsessed upon arrival as to escape noticing the 
surroundings cf the station and the approaches thence to the 
city, or coming perhaps by road down Headington Hill and so 
over Magdalen Bridge, the first impressions of Oxford, if he be 
happily lodged in an old college or in an old street, would be 
likely to fill him with amazement or indignation at any sugges- 
tious akin to those conveyed by the title of this paper. He 
would feel that the little nucleus of grey streets, the ineffable 
charm and kindly dignity of the colleges—grey, buff, and black in 
their setting of green old trees and the green old lawns of their 
quadrang!es—the inimitable curves and the homely grandeur 
of the High Street, with its procession of colleges, churches, 
houses, and shops—all, indeed, that remains to us of the real old 
city of Oxford, is so admirable, so inspiring, so unique—is so 
absolutely satisfying as it is, that to waste time in considering 
what it might be is a vain and fatuous proceeding. 

But the real old Oxford is small, and time, fashion, and 
human restlessness are constantly nibbling at what remains of 
it. The bounds of city jurisdiction to-day enclose an Oxford 
of which the ancient nucleus represents only about a quarter. 
Fully three-quarters of the present Oxford must have been built 
in the last hundred years, and at least half during the last fifty. 
Oxford has expanded in all possible directions, egregiously to 
the north, somewhat to the south, and considerably to the south- 
east. Are any of us satisfied with these extensions? Can we 
feel that they are in any way a worthy setting to the unique 
jewel of the ancient city? Have we any sense of local tradition 
or inspiration when we contemplate them? Does that con- 
templation in any way content us with the effect of intelligent, 
thoughtful, and well-ordered disposition, of wise administration 
and careful husbandry of a great civic heritage, or even of the 
happy accidents of intuitive skill ? 

I do not think any of us can answer these questions in the 
affirmative. No sensible person can complain of the inevitable 
expansion of a town that grows because it prospers, because 
its population grows, changes its habits and ideals, seeks 
more room, more comfort, more air, healthier dwellings, or the 
evening and week-end solace of quietude away from its workshops. 

But every really sensible person will see that precisely be- 
cause such expansion is inevitable it should be foreseen and 
prepared for, and that it is the obvious duty of good citizens, 
and especially of their elected officers and representatives, to 
foresee and prepare, to acquire land, and order and administer 
the laying out of streets and spaces, and the erection of build- 
ings, instead of leaving that task to interested landowners and 
commercially speculative builders. Local patriotism and civic 
pride need fostering and guiding. They have done wonders in 
the past: if educated and stimulated they may do wonders in 
the future. 

Town planning, housing, and re-housing schemes are in the 
air; we read and think of them daily, and that is all as it should 
be, provided that we read and think intelligently, and, while 
appreciating their supreme importance, appreciate also their 
direct personal importance to ourselves and our personal re- 
sponsibility in the matter. 

It is precisely because I believe that my readers will be 
wanting neither in full appreciation of the value of the ancient 


heritage, nor in just discontent with much of the legacy of 
recent times, that I venture to offer to those who have the 
privilege of dwelling in Oxford my own poor suggestions for its 
amelioration. 

In a town, as in a public building—or, indeed, in the private 
house of a self-respecting citizen—the approach from without is 
of supreme importance; and in an ancient city like Oxford, and 
one whose high repute and magnetic qualities, moral and ma- 
terial, probably attract, in relation to its size, more visitors than 
any other city in these islands, the great public approach by 
railway should surely be not only as adequate, in every sense 
of practical convenience, as it can be made, but also dignified, 
handsome, and attractive -a fitting portal to a town of trans- 
cendent fame and notorious beauty. The first impression of 
Oxford, as made by its railway stations, cannot be said to be the 
best impression. The two poor old collections of wooden sheds 
that stand side by side in disconnected rivalry of meanness, 
cheapness, and nastiness—their narrow yard pent within their 
shabby palings and relieved only by a squalid disarray of com- 
mercial advertisements—present a depressing ante-chamber to 
the arriving guest; and the first few hundred yards that he 
must traverse to reach anything that can remotely answer to 
his dreams of Oxford are of such an unconsidered, haphazard, 
and sordid character that they seem to offer affront rather than 
welcome, and a careless indifference to appearances which 
amounts almost to civic indecency. 

Can anyone say for these stations that they are convenient, 
pleasantly impressive, comfortable, civilized, or even rational ? 
Would France, Italy, Belgium, Holland, or Denmark put up 
with such a pair for any town of the relative importance of 
Oxford? To turn to our recent enemies—Germany and Austria 
certainly would not. 

While not endorsing the sentiments of the German who, in 
answer to a stranger’s question as to the magnificence of a 
frontier station, said, ‘It is always our intention to impose on 
the foreigner from the first to the last,” I do most earnestly 
desire that Oxford should have an imposing entrance. May I 
therefore begin by considering the possibilities of what might be 
in the matter of that most important adjunct ? 

First of all, why should not the commercial rivalry of two 
great railway companies be merged in the friendly co-operation 
of a well-designed, well-built, fine and spacious joint station, 
the dual areas they now occupy being brought, as lawyers say, 
‘into hotchpot,”’ and united in the manner common enough in 
towns of less renown than Oxford ? 

Of course there would be difficulties of various kinds—of 
level, because the Great Western line is higher than the 
London and North Western: of gradients of approach, and per- 
haps of adjustment of goods lines and yards, engine sheds, and 
the like; but no difficulties, I believe, that a competent engineer 
could not speedily and happily override. 

There should be a spacious court for arrival and departure, 
with a covered approach for foot-passengers from the roadway 
and the omnibuses. All these I have endeavoured to indicate 
on the accompanying diagram. 

There should be fine and spacious booking halls, cloak rooms, 


baggage halls, and large, well-decorated, well-warmed, comfort- 
ably seated waiting halls, refreshment room, dining and tea rooms. 
The facade, the walls and railings, the lamp-posts, the shelters, 
and the shops behind the colonnade should all be carefully con- 
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fountain placed in the middle of the court, and 
everything kept neat, clean, and attractive. Out- 
side the station court I suggest some further 
alterations which imply the removal of several of 
the haphazard incongruities, old and new, that 
now form the first scenery of arrival. I want a 
new and handsome stone railway bridge for the 
Great Western line. I want to abolish coal- | 
yards, incongruous little shops and _hostelries, 
squalid little back yards, side yards and entries, 
and to make a well-aligned proportionate hand- 
some ‘place ” from which the western approaches 
to the city shall branch off. These are two in 
number, and, as it seemsto me, neither of them 
is what it ought to be or might be. To take that 
on the right hand, as you go towards the town, 
the more southerly of the two, Park Ind Street. 
It begins badly. Onthe left as you enter it is 
the shabby little peninsula of ill-assorted build- 
ings, old and relatively new, that juts southward 
between it and Hythe Bridge Street, and whose 
narrow southern end that fronts the stations is 
composed of little taverns, temperate and other, 
and presents an incongruous jumbleof tall narrow 
houses and wide low ones of an unconsidered and 
characterless type, to say the least of them. On 
the right, as the termination to a row of half- 
hearted little red brick shops and villas, is an 
undoubtedly useful, prosperous-looking factory, 


sidered pieces of architectural design ; grass plots should be formed whose attractive products are, I believe, justly celebrated here. 


where there is room for them, trees and shribs planted, perhaps a 





This has no relation in scale or type to its surroundings. 
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PLAN SHOWING SUGGESTED IMPROVEMENTS TO OXFORD. 


By Edward Warren, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 


(Reproduced: by couriesy of the Architectural and Historical Society, Ashmocean Museum.) 
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Continuing on the left is a series of small lowish houses, 
built on the old low level of the former roadway, and now below 
that of the existing road. Farther on on that side begins the 
long continuous wall of the canal wharf enclosure, and this, 
where the thoroughfare changes its name and becomes New 
Road, continues—innocuously, perhaps, but dully—but for the 
break of a little office building—to the Probate Court. On the 
right, after the County Police Station, and fenced from the road 
by an appropriately grim and dreary wall, are the grim and 
dreary buildings of the County Hall and Jail, occupying the 
site of the ancient Norman fortress, whose sturdy dungeon and 
castle mound still rise amidst the trees. The suggestion is in- 
evitable that both sides of the new road offer immense oppor- 
tunities for amelioration, and that on the one hand, if the jail 
could happily be abolished as no longer necessary—or, if neces- 
sary, be moved elsewhere—and the County Hall be rebuilt with 
sober seemliness and dignity, the Castle grounds with the 
dungeon and the mound, and the views thence of town and 
river, might all form part of a small park, and, while adding to 
the public amenities of Oxford, might afford a great improve- 
ment to its main approach. The improvement might also be 
completed by the transference of the coal business of the canal 
wharves to another site, and the utilization of the land along 
the road, after filling in the canal, for the building of carefully 
planned buildings, public or private, as required. Continuing 
towards Carfax, Queen Street, though not without a casual and 
patchy picturesqueness, seems hardly, in its present state, a 
fitting prelude to the High Street, and wants architectural 
“toning up,” though that process should be very careful and 
“the note” quietly subsidiary. The Carfax itself seers to me 
to have been, not so very long ago, badly mishandled with the 
best intentions, and to be now inadequate alike in space and 
dignity to its importance as the junction of the four main con- 
fluent arteries of Oxford which its ancient name denotes. Is it 
not conceivable that it might be considerably enlarged and 
squared up, and that Nicholson’s charming old fountain might 
be generously retransferred from Nuneham and replaced on its 
old site in the centre? It would divide the traffic even more 
efficiently than the zealous constable now usually to be found 
there, and would be the appropriate centre of the Carfax. 

Having considered thus brietly the southern of the two main 
approaches from the station, let us now consider the northern. 
Hythe Bridge Street is of no little importance as the route 
to a very considerable portion of Oxford—to St. Giles’s, the 
Banbury Road, and North Oxford, to Walton Street and its 
many branches, to Worcester College, Beaumont Street, and 
the Ashmolean Museum, to Broad Street, and to the great group 
of colleges thereabout. Is there anything to be said for this 
street upon grounds of adequacy, of habitability, or of appear- 
ance? Aésthetically and materially it seems to me to be a 
deplorable waste of a fine chance. All I can find to say in its 
favour is that, while quite straight enough for traffic purposes, 
it has an easy, natural curvature that is suggestive of great 
possibilities. It ‘* might be” a really charming avenue of ap- 
proach to a beautiful stone bridge built in successive arches 
over the two river branches and the canal, whence, on the left 
or northern side, you would command the delightful view of 
Worcester Gardens and their trees rising behind the mellow red 
wall, while on the right I hope the pleasant little row of old 
wharfside houses might contrive to remain. The street itself 
should be considerably widened, and good houses and shops 
might be built along its sides, with a fringe of trees along the 
borders of the roadway. But the widening and improvement of 
Hythe Bridge Street connote other widenings and improve- 
The left-hand corner of Worcester College Gardens, as 


ments. 
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you turn north to Walton Street, seems to need a little paring 
away; and George Street, which is the direct continuance of 
the route eastward to St. Giles and Broad Streets, certainly 
needs widening. The Cattle Market on Gloucester Green, with 
its considerable open space, affords a great chance, if the busi- 
ness of herding, penning, buying, and selling cattle, with all its 
concomitants of noise, smell, dirt, and flies, can be transferred 
to some larger site without the town. Oxford might have a 
charming open garden here, fully open on the west to the street ; 
and—while retaining such structures as the churches, the school, 
and, I hope, the extremely picturesque old “ Blue Pig ”’—might 
find sites for buildings of more character and importance than 
some that at present enclose the ‘‘Green.” The street of 
St. Giles is so fine, still so abundant in architectural charm and 
in the kindly provision of trees that accentuate its noble width, 
that I have little to suggest as to what it might be, except that 
on its western side there has been during the last hundred 
years—and, in one instance, comparatively recently—a_ very 
thoughtless or careless disregard of scale in buildings erected on 
heightened. This is a dreadful pity. The modest maximum of 
height of the old buildings on both sides of the way seems to 
have arisen from an innate sense of scale and of fitness. Some 
of the innovations on the west side do violence to that sense. 
and present a disturbing series of untidy and impolite ex- 
crescences that greatly mar the suavity of this beautiful 
thoroughfare. 

lor many years, as I know, there has been talk of “ doing 
something ”’ to the point of the delta which occurs in the fork of 
the junction of the Woodstock and Banbury Roads, project- 
ing southward beyond the churchyard of St. Giles. And I 
think, indeed, that something could well be done, in a simple 
and not too conspicuous way, to make this important point of 
entrance and exit by the two northern roads more pleasing 
and effective than it now is. I believe that it is, or has been. 
in contemplation to erect some sort of war memorial there. 
Beyond the fact that the triangular little plot would be a 
bad site for any considerable building, there is the danger of 
obliterating the view of the old church of St. Giles, which now 
forms the central point of the northward vista. That, as I think. 
would be a very great pity. But some relatively small object 
such as a fountain with a wide stone-bordered 
basin—would not be open to that objection; and I venture to 


there, and low-— 


suggest that the plot of ground does need shaping, trimming, 
and tending, and that a fountain and carefully groomed grass 
and trees, a low stone wall or low wrought-iron railings, and a 
well-designed seat or two, would make of it a pleasant resting- 
place on a hot and dusty day. But the churchyard beyond 
seems also to need trimming, planting, and better keeping. 
It is a pretty and picturesque corner, but it needs tidying up. 
The lamps want more careful spacing, and new well-designed 
lamp-posts in lieu of the present commonplace cast-iron objects. 

I have indicated what I suggest as improvements to the 
southern and northern approaches to Oxford, and now wish. 
for a moment, to deal with the south-eastern, over Magdalen 
3ridge. When you get to the bridge itself, that approach is 
beyond all praise as a definite entrance to a town: the bridge. 
the meadows, Magdalen College and its tower, the Botanical 
Gardens, the houses and trees—all contribute to one of the most 
perfect and delightful civic scenes in the world. But there is 
the point before the bridge, where the Iffley and Cowley Roads 
and St. Clement's Street converge, the first and the last of these 
being important roads, the two routes from London. This 
seems to me, in its present state, to be far from satisfactory, and 


I therefore suggest a setting-back and a widening of the roughly 


fan-shaped space to a quadrant, providing a site for some good 
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buildings facing the bridge-way, and a little garden between the 
two London roads, in the midst of which the South African 
Memorial could be set. 

I have, it will be seen, suggested a few fairly comprehensive 
and, of course, very expensive alterations. These may be 
possible or impossible of realization. But there is much else 
that needs seeing to in Oxford in the careful handling and 
maintenance of the old and beautiful things that fortunately 
still abound; in abstentions from and suppressions of the 
more blatant forms of public advertisement that seem to be 
increasing. Oxford should surely be above rivalry with less 
fortunate cities in commercial manifestation; she should lead, 
not follow. That, indeed, was Oxford’s view in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 

You have careful supervision by public authority of the 
placing and construction of buildings and of all sanitary 
adjuncts, but you have no skilled zsthetic control—surely 
that is needed. Mere obedience to constructive by-laws is not 
enough to maintain the character and scale and architectural 
seemliness of a town like this. 

We admire the ordered handsomeness of foreign towns. 
How has it been achieved ? By a deeper sense of civic fitness 
than we possess, perhaps; but by thoughtful foresight; and, 
above all, by public control. If you agree with me at all, 
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you may ask, How can we hope to get expensive alterations 
and improved administrative control? I can only say, by 
wanting them badly enough; for, in the long run, what you 
really want, that you will get. The mere deploring of failures 
and marking of lost opportunities are of little use. Foresight 
as to neeJts, careful consideration of projects, patriotic care 
for upkeep and order, sweetness and tidiness, can do much ; 
courage in the expression of reasoned criticism, support of 
sensible improvement, opposition to waste or vulgarity, can 
do still more. We have in Oxford such an_ inestimable 
heritage of beauty and of historic interest, not only in its 
university and college buildings, its churches, and the 
houses of its ancient streets, but in the medieval nooks 
and courts, passages and byways of the town, as_ should 
surely secure the abiding affection and zealous care of all 
Oxoniains, 

May I make a final suggestion? Oxford, like all other 
towns, intends a memorial to those of her brave townsmen who 
have fallen in the War. Would it not be possible, beside the 
visible monument to their honour, whatever it may be, to 
raise a fund to help in the maintenance of threatened antiqui- 
ties, and thus assist in preserving intact the ancient beauty of 
the city that was their home, and which they left to give their 
lives in their country’s cause ? 


THE TRUE MEANING OF TOWN PLANNING. 
A Reply to Mr. C. F. A. Voysey. 


By THOMAS ADAMS. 


Past President of th 


F Mr. Voysey’s article in THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW for 

| July had merely brought forward objections to town plan- 

ning, its opposition to received opinion would not have been 

a reason for criticism of his attitude. But Mr. Voysey does not 

discuss town planning at all. What he does is to take the 

name “town planning,” giving it a meaning it never had under 

British institutions and conditions, and then set out to befog 

himself by what might be described, to use his own adopted 
phrase, as the exuberance of his own verbosity. 

It is the existing system of anarchy in connexion with the 
ownership and misuse of property that crushes individual 
libertv. It is the taint of Prussian militarism in our industrial 
organization that permits a few men to mould the mass into 
‘cast-iron conceptions and conventions.” 

Town planning as it is practised in Britain and in the British 
Dominions has none of the taint of collectivism and overdone 
bureaucracy that is found in the so-called town planning of 
Germany. Mr. Voysey seems to know something of the latter, 
but nothing of the former. That is why he indulges his wrath. 

Mr. Voysey might say the same thing of architecture as it 
is practised by some architects, as he says of town planning. 
To use his own words, it is fatally easy to generalize. The fact 
that some collectivist town planners over-indulge in symmetrical 
arrangement and may have collectivism as their creed, no more 
condemns town planning than the vagaries of the most eccen- 
tric architect condemn architecture. 

The Dutch town of slow growth is interesting and charm- 
ing. Town planning does not compel rapid growth, but it may 
introduce some of the qualities of interest and charm into the 
rapidly growing town which can only be obtained without it in 


the slow-growing town. 
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Planning Inststute. 


The comparison of the Dutch town and Gower Street has 
no pertinence to the subject discussed. What have standard- 
ized houses got to do with town planning or communism? Is 
not town planning to a large extent based on the effort to get 
rid of established convictions and prejudices ? 

The most irritating thing about Mr. Voysey’s article—apart 
from the fact that a man of his eminence and artistic power 
should object to town planning—is his use of so many phrases 
that could be written round the need for town planning. 
Variety, he says, is nature’s law, and so he proceeds to condemn 
the very symmetrical streets and houses that are the abomina- 
tion of our unplanned towns. The disregard for nature in the 
planning of the American continent has been one of the biggest 
blunders of the most successful and powerful of democracies. 

Town planning does not force symmetry, but uses natural 
conditions and introduces symmetry for some intelligent purpose. 

Of course, town planning is a moral question, and the 
appreciation of its spiritual qualities makes one see the absurdity 
and the fallacy of Mr. Voysey’s objections. 

I have seen towns where practically every town dweller 
makes his own dwelling, and I know that Mr. Voysey would 
want to take the furthest by-path road he could get to escape 
them. Some inspiration and guidance is needed from men 
who have cultivated art and have developed skill in planning. 
How is it that Mr. Voysey’s individualism follows the concep- 
tion of the “practical man” of the pre-war period, who has 
brought such disaster to Europe? Neither his individualism 
nor collectivism has anything to do with town planning, and 
neither of them is safe as the foundation for any social movement. 

To get to basic principles we have to remember that we live 
in a social state, and that individual development in a socia 
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state demands co-operative tools and machinery. Mr. Voysey 
shows the weakness of his case when he says that the govern- 
ment of communities must, of course, depend very largely on 
collective energy. Such matters, he says, as the making of 
roads and open spaces, drainage, water supply, and lighting are 
of common moment and general concern. But surely these 
are the very matters that are the chief objects dealt with by 
town-planning schemes, and the A B C of town planning has 
regard to the necessary interdependence between such things 
and the buildings for whose convenience they are constructed. 
Why make roads unless they are to serve as access to places of 
habitation ? Why have open spaces unless as playgrounds, etc. ? 
Why have drainage unless to take away the wastes of buildings ? 
In the making of roads you must determine the width according 


to height and character of buildings. So the building becomes 
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OF TOWN PLANNING. 


a necessary unit in the composition of the matters of moment 
and general concern to the community. 

Mr. Voysey expresses gratitude for the beautiful squares of 
London, the product of prevision and foresight, which are 
fundamental in town planning. So, in his regard for these 
squares, he vitiates all his preceding argument. He recurs 
several times to the effect of town planning in interfering 
with liberty and control, showing a lack of knowledge of what 
town planning is, since all it does is to substitute intelligent 
co-operation for the bureaucratic method of by-law and the 
stereotyped regulation. Nothing has impressed me more in 
connexion with town planning than its value to extend and not 
to restrict liberty; to supply the intelligent fixing of building 
lines of the artist for the unintelligent and selfish rules of the 


property autocrat. 















































DEVELOPMENT PLAN OF THE LINDENLEA GARDEN SUBURB, OTTAWA. 


By Thomas Adams. 








THE TRUE MEANING OF TOWN PLANNING. 


Mr. Voysey has perhaps been one of those who have suffered 
much from the futile by-laws of past times, and should be the 
last to resent the introduction of a saner method of dealing 
with building operations. 

I do not agree with Mr. Voysey in his acceptance of indi- 
vidualism as a creed in a civic state, although it might have 
done for Robinson Crusoe on his island. Nor do I accept his 
theory that the only alternative is collectivism. I believe, with 
Huxley and other sane individualists, that in an organized 
society there must be some restriction of wrong-doing, and that 
co-operation is essential as the basis for individual development. 
Let town planning have regard to nature and be based on co- 
operation, and none of the fears which Mr. Voysey expresses 
need disturb us. 

Mr. Voysey is really one of the best friends of town planning, 
and perhaps I have wronged him by writing so strongly in 
reply to his fusillade, but he is too good a fighter and too 
sincere in his opinions to resent my reaction. After all, there 
is a good deal of truth in what he says, if he applies it to some 


town-planning schemes and some of the suggestions to substi- 


tute bureaucratic for free methods of government. Some of 


the things he resents need resentment as strongly as he ex- 
presses it, but they are not, generally speaking, town planning ; 
and after all he concludes by acknowledging the good that town 
planners can do, and lays down principles the town planner 
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ST. MARK’S CHURCH, WHITELEY VILLAGE, BURHILL, 
WALTON-ON-THAMES. 


ought not to ignore. Some of us, who are prone at times to be 
carried away by the love of power and of imposing our opinions 
on other people, need some such stimulus as Mr. Voysey pro- 
vides to help us in recognizing that the liberty that is based on 


justice should be the motto of all of us who are engaged in 
attempting to apply science to the problems of 


society. . And, really, does not Mr. Voysey see 
that the need of homes, even if some of the 
least injurious forms of collectivism and standard- 
ization hive to be introduced, is paramount over 
all other considerations at the moment, and that 
it is the absence of town planning which has to 
do with the protection of the amenities sur- 
rounding the homes that we have to fear in con- 
nexion with housing schemes ? 


ST. MARK’S CHURCH, WHITELEY 
VILLAGE, SURREY. 


IN connexion with the Whiteley Homes at 
Burhill, Surrey, which have been erected from 
the designs of several well-known architects, the 
small church and mortuary chapel shown in the 
accompanying illustrations have now been com- 
pleted. Mr. Walter Tapper is to be congratu- 
lated on having produced two delightful little 
buildings, perfectly adapted to the small village 
community which they serve. The church itself 
is an example of simple and dignified design in 
the traditional manner of the English village 
church. Mr. Tapper uses his space very eco- 
nomically, and gains appreciable external effect 
by the clever employment of pseudo-transepts in 
conjunction with a sturdy little tower. The 
mortuary chapel is a simple but very beautiful 
little building, based apparently upon the model 
of the tithe barn—such as that at Pilton, Somer- 
set. The general contractors were Messrs. Henry 
Martin, Ltd., of Northampton. Other contractors 
were: Messrs. Pearce & Co., Messrs. Elsley, Ltd., 
Messrs. Drake & Gorham, Messrs. Bridgeman & 
Sons, Messrs. W. Bainbridge Reynolds, Ltd., 
Messrs. Kinnell & Co., Messrs. Hill & Son, 


MORTUARY CHAPEL, WHITELEY VILLAGE, BURHILL, WALTON-ON-THAMES. = Norman, and Beard, Messrs. Gray & Co., and 


Walter Tapper, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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Messrs. Mears & Stainbank. 
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Interior looking East. 


ST. MARKS CHURCH, WHITELEY VILLAGE, BURHILL, WALTON-ON-THAMES. 
Walter Tapper, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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DAMP WALLS. When the dampcourse of a cottage is 
defective, it often pays better to close the house than to go 
to the expense of inserting a horizontal dampcourse. 


Many Sanitary Inspectors now recommend a Pudloed 
cement plastering upon the interiur of the walls. Such a 
treatment has never failed to give a bone dry wall, 


This interior treatment has been adopted for many 
ancient buildings where the Dampcourses have perished. 


FOR DAMP AND FLOODS 





MAKES 
CEMENT 
WATER? 


DAMP FLOORS. A floating of Pudloed cement 
mortar is sufficient if the damp is owing to rising vapours. 
This keeps lino and matting from rotting. The cement 
may be coloured. See our colouring data (free). 


When f'ooding occurs ask for the advice of our Engineer, 
because the depth of the concrete is determined by the 
width of the floor and the height the water ri es. 


Ask for Booklet 15, which treats of the Housing Problem, 


Used also for Leaking Tanks, Reservoirs, Baths, Garage Pits, Concrete Buildings, Flat Roofs, etc. 


Used by the Admiralty, the War Office, the India Office, the Crown Agents, the Office of Works, the General Post Office, etc. 


Tested by Faija, Kirkaldy, Cork University, the Japanese, Dutch, and Spanish Governments, and the most eminent experts. 


British! and, apart from patriotism, the Best. Manufactured solely by Kerner-Greenwood & Co,, Ltd., Market Square, King's Lynn. 


]. H. Kerner-Greenwood, Managing Director. 


























CHRONICLE AND COMMENT. 


The Cenotaph. 

Public opinion having been overwhelmingly in favour of 
Whitehall as a permanent site for the Cenotaph, the West- 
minster City Council have (somewhat reluctantly, it must be 
admitted) now withdrawn their opposition to the proposal. It 
cannot be said that the Whitehall site is at all satisfactory for 
a monument of this kind—or, indeed, for any monument at all. 
Certainly the roidway is of a good width at the point where it 
stands; but the base of the monument, in spite of its narrow 
longitudinal proportions, occupies quite a considerable area ; 
and, when it is surrounded by visitors, as it nearly always 
is at all times of the day, the result is serious obstruction to 
traffic, with an attendant hazard to life and limb. Parliament 
Square has been suggested as an alternative site, and there can 
be no doubt that this would be infinitely preferable in every 
respect. Ata very trifling cost the Parliament Square Gardens 
could be converted into a suitable setting for the Cenotaph, the 
best position for which would be in the middle of the dividing 
pathway that runs parallel with St. Margaret's Church. This 
would, of course, involve a slight encroachment upon the lawns 
in order to secure a necessary passage-way around, but nothing 
need be done that would at all detract from the charm of this 
green oas's. The present cast-iron railings are as unsightly as 
they are superfluous, and they might well be superseded 
perhaps by a low stone wall, or another railing of simple type, 
in keeping with the character of the Cenotaph. The bronze 
frock-coated Victorian statesmen who at present cumber the 
square would have to go, but nobody would regret their 
departure. In such a plain, simple setting as this, enclosed 
within cool green borders of grass, the Cenotaph would be 
much more effectively and appropriately situated than it is at 
present ; moreover, visitors would be able to gather about it 
free from the danger and distraction of rushing vehicles. The 
practical and esthetic advantages of Parliament Square are 
not likely, however, to influence popular opinion, which, senti- 
mentally, is unimpeachable. The Government must now be 
regretting that amongst their myriad officials they had no 
psychological expert who could have foretold the consequences 
of setting up the Cenotaph in Whitehall. Any other site, by 
virtue of its association with the memorial, would by now have 
become equally consecrated ; and if a suitable position in one or 
other of the royal parks had been selected, everybody would 
have been perfectly satisfied, and there would have been no 
controversy —unless, indeed, someboly had suggested moving 
the Cenotaph to Whitehall ! 


* I 
The Dearth of Labour for Housing. 

One of the most important events of the month was the 
meeting of the Industrial Council for the Building Industry, at 
which the startling fact was disclosed that even if every avail- 
able man now engaged on building work were to be exclusively 
employed on housing schemes contemplated by the Government 
there would still be a deficit of over 100,000 men. From this 
we can only assume that, unless labour resources are largely and 
immediately augmented, the Government's housing policy cannot 
be carried through. Many methods were suggested by which the 
deficit might be made good. The method of admitting and 
training labour brought in from outside the trade, it was urged, 
should be the last to be considered not only in the interests of 
the building industry, but on account of the opposition it would 
provoke. Labour brought in would be useless during the very 
period when the greatest output was needed. Before any such 
measure is taken every effort should be made, by adjustments 
which, though inadequate singly, would have considerable cumu- 
lative effect, to utilize and make more productive the existing 





labour. The first step is to secure the best distribution of 


the men, and the Committee recommend that schemes be so 
arranged that the men can work with the firms to whom they 
are accustomed, and as far as possible in their own localities. 
The almost exclusive use of one medium, i.e., brick, for schemes 
in every part of the country, leads to labour being neglected 
which could be tapped if a greater variety of materials had been 
used. The outstanding instance of this is the stonemasons. 
Certain classes of these men are able to build in brick. The 
Committee do not think the shortage of bricklayers should be 
accentuated by the use of this material in districts where stone 
quarries are close at hand, and where the importation of bricks 
would add to the already serious strain on transport facilities. 
All this is so obvious that there should be no necessity to men- 


tion it. If only common sense were a little less uncommon ! 


An Architectural Reference Library. 

The attention of those interested in architecture is called to 
the facilities afforded by the reading room at 27-29 Tothill St., 
Westminster, in which the numerous publications of Technical 
Journals, Ltd., as well as a good architectural reference library, 
may be consulted by all who care to avail themselves of the 
opportunity. Overseas members of the profession and architec- 
tural students are also cordially invited to make the fullest use 
of the library, which is open all the week—-Sundays excepted 
between 10 a.m, and 5 p.m., and on Saturdays up till 1 p.m. 

* 4 
Sir Banister Fletcher. 

Sir Banister Flight Fletcher, F.R.1.B.A., F.R.G.S., F.S.I., 
who received the honour of knighthood at the hands of His 
Majesty the King last month, was born in 1866, a son of the 
late Professor Banister Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., of King’s College, 
London. Educated at University College, London, and late 
at the Royal Academy Schools, he was articled to his father, 
afterwards being for some time with Col. R. W. Edis, F.S.A., 
Mr. William Henman, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. Thomas Blashill, 
F.R.I.B.A. He commenced practice in 1889 in London, and 
is now a partner in the firm of Messrs. Banister Fletcher 
and Sons, who have designed and carried out large numbers of 
buildings in all parts of the country. Sir Banister was awarded 
the A.A. Medal for Design, 1888; the Godwin Bursary, 1893: 
the Tite Prize Medal for Design, 1895; and the R.I.B.A. Essay 
Medal, 1896. Amongst his publications are ‘*A History of 
Architecture on the Comparative Method,” which is a favourite 
class-book, and has gone through many editions; ‘‘ Andrea 
Palladio, His Life and Works”; ‘* The Influence of Material on 
Architecture.”” He has travelled extensively in Europe, Asia, 
Palestine, Greece, the United States, and Canada, and was 
formerly Hon. Secretary and Vice-President of the Architectural 
As he is 
Senior Sheriff of the City of London, he should in due course 
reach the dignity of Lord Mayor. He is a member of Council 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 


Association and Examiner to the City and Guilds 


~ * * 
J e 
New London Garden City. 
Plans have been completed provisionally for the creation of 
an industrial garden city to the north of London. Building 


will commence next year. A total population of 40,000 will be 


able to live in this town, which it is estimated will take from 
four to five years to complete. Negotiations have been carried 


on between the promoters and Government authorities under 


the housing scheme. Work will be largely carried on upon 


Government lines and under the subsidy scheme put forward 
by the Government. 
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The 


Craftsmanship of the Builder 


* BASSETTS,” ORPINGTON 
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The Architect is assisted in the highest sense by the Builder 
who can discern and develop the inner “feeling” of a work and 


can thus give true expression to the Architect’s mental vision. 


HIGGS @ HILL, LTD. 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS 
CROWN WORKS, SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD 


LONDON, S.W.8 


Telephone No.: Brixton 2340 




















CHRONICLE AND COMMENT (continued). 


The Institute and the Society. 

In his speech at the luncheon given by the Society of Archi- 
tects to H.M. First Commissioner of Works, the president of 
the Society (Mr. Edwin Sadgrove) included an assurance that 
the Society’s Parliamentary propaganda to secure the passing 
of a Registration Act will be actively resumed. For thirty-five 
years statutory registration has been one of the chief objects of 
the Society—is, in fact, often said to be the aspiration that 
called it into existence and that keeps it alive. Not but what 
the Society fulfils many other functions of approved utility ; but 
this is fundamental. So long, however, as the R.I.B.A. and 
the Society act independently in this matter, the only result 
that can be confidently expected is the recurrent reminder that 
rival organizations of architects exist. This form of advertise- 
ment, however, is extravagantly expensive, and the return upon 
the investment will be richer in derision than in profit; for if 
the general public do not laugh at our absurdity in flinging 
away money upon the nearly simultaneous promotion of two 
rival Bills in Parliament, which must inevitably defeat each 
other, then the national sense of humour must have declined 
rather seriously. Yet another, and let us hope a final, effort 
should be made by the Institute and the Society to compose 
their differences. 

* * x 
The Forthcoming Issue of ‘ Specification.” 

At the present time, when the acute dearth of dwellings for 
the people has brought all matters relating to building very 
prominently before the notice of the public, the forthcoming 
issue of ‘‘ Specification,” of which Mr. Frederick Chatterton, 
F.R.I.B.A., is the newly appointed editor, will be looked for 
with more than usual interest. It will contain, together with 


much technical matter of direct value to architects, surveyors, 
and municipal engineers, a round dozen specially contributed 
articles on a variety of subjects, such as ‘‘The Progress of the 
National Housing Movement,” ‘‘The Planning of Cinema 
Halls” (by Messrs. Couch and Coupland), ‘‘ Bungalows,” and 
** Domestic Cooking on Oil Stoves.” 
* * * 
The Scottish National War Memorial. 

The Committee appointed by the Secretary for Scotland to 
consider the possibility of the utilization of Edinburgh Castle 
as the site of a Scottish National War Memorial, after consulta- 
tion with Sir Robert Lorimer, A.R.S.A., have concluded that 
the Castle Rock is an eminently suitable site for such a memo- 


rial. It is proposed that the memorial should take the form of 


a building erected round the apex of the Rock. While it is 
proposed that the building should occupy this commanding 
position, it will be in strict harmony and conformity with the 
general contour of the existing buildings. It is not proposed 
that it should in any way dominate the Rock. It is also pro- 
posed to adapt the principal buildings of the castle to various 
purposes. One would serve as a Hall of Record of distinguished 
Scottish sailors and soldiers who have served in any war. 
Another would form a repository for trophies of Scottish regi- 
ments. <A third would provide a home for the national collec- 
tion of the Society of Antiquaries. These adaptations would 
not involve the removal of any ancient or historic building, but 
it is proposed to pull down various cook-houses and othe 
offices. The scheme has the approval of the King, Sir Rosslyn 
Wemyss, Sir Douglas Haig, and every Scottish regiment, 
There is, however, a certain amount of opposition, led by Lord 


Rosebery. 
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OUR SPECIAL OFFER 
TO SUBSCRIBERS 


of THe ArcnirecruraL Review, which 
will be found interesting and advan- 


tageous, is ready for distribution. 


The upheaval in the profession and the 
innumerable changes in addresses make 


it difficult to get this offer into circulation. 


Would readers please send a post card 
with name and address asking for par- 


ticulars. It will interest every subscriber. 


Please address : 
The Publisher, 
TecHNICAL JourNALs, Ltp., 
27-29 Tothill St., Westminster, S.W.1. 

















HILL & SMITH. Ltd. 
BRIERLEY HILL, STAFFS. 
Craftsmen in Metals. 


London : Manchester : 
8 Victoria St. S.W. 1. 8 Exchange St. 
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CHRONICLE AND COMMENT (continued). 


Change of Address. 


His old office having been commandeered by the Australian 
Government during his absence at the front, Mr. Denis M. 
Wilson, Architect, has re-started practice at 17 John Street, 
Bedford Row, London, W.C.1, and at Rivers Lodge, Harpen- 
den, Herts. 


A Business Announcement. 


Mr. George P. Bankart announces that he has established 
himself in his old studios and workshops at Bromsgrove, Worcs., 
in partnership with Mr. Henry J. Ludlow, his former partner. 
The preliminary announcement concerning Mr. Bankart’s busi- 
ness arrangements which appeared in a recent issue of THE 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW was not accurate, and was published 
through a misunderstanding, 


. - i 
Chichester War Memorial. 


The Chichester War Memorial Committee have decided 
upon the restoration of the old Guildhall in the Priory Park, at 
an estimated cost of £3,500. The Guildhall is the remains of 
& monastery built by the Franciscan monks. For 300 years 
after the destruction of the monastery it was used municipally, 
and was the Assize Court of Sussex. The restoration scheme 
of the architect, Mr. E. S. Prior, A.R.A. (Professor of Archi- 
tecture at Cambridge), provides for the construction of a raised 
dais at the eastern end of the old building with tablets on the 
wall containing the names of the fallen. The middle bays of the 
Guildhall are to be converted for the use of meetings, for which 
The western end will be 
adapted for the purposes of a reading-room. 


the raised dais will act as a platform. 


An Omission Rectified. 

Messrs. Martyn & Co., Ltd., of Cheltenham, ask us to state 
that the tablet illustrated in their advertisement which appeared 
in the July issue of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW was designed 
by the well-known firm of Bristol Architects—Messrs. Oatley 
& Lawrence. These names were accidentally omitted from the 
announcement. 





APPLICATIONS are invited from Professional Architects for 
the position of Visirinc TEACHER OF ARCHITECTURE AND 
ELEMENTARY BUILDING CONSTRUCTION at the L.C.C. Hackney 
Institute for three evening attendances a week. The fees will 
be 20s. an attendance for Architecture and 15s. for Building 
Construction (each attendance will be of about three hours’ 
duration). The teacher appointed will also be required to give 
a course of ro lectures on Building Construction to students 
studying for the examination of the Sinitary Inspectors’ Exam- 
ination Board. Preference will be given to persons who have 
servel or attemptel to serve with the Forces of the Crown. 
Application forms may be obtained from the Education Officer 
(T.1.), Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. (stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope necessary). Form must be returned 


by 11 a.m. on 8th September tg1g. Canvassing disqualifies. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. Wante, the follow- 
ing Volumes: 35 36 37, 38, 39, 40, anl 41. 
Journats, Ltd., 27-29 Tothill Street, S.\W.1 


TECHNICAL 





REIGATE SAND—Clean sharp pit sand, 5s. per yard 
loided on rail at Reigate Station; any quantity ; 
per yard at pit—Apply R. 
Albert Road Sand Pit, Reigate. 


Or 25.94. 


BARNARD AND Co., North 








DELTA METAL CO., Lro. 


Delta Works, 
EAST GREENWICH, LONDON, S.E. 10 


(and at BIRMINGHAM), 


Over 30 years’ world-wide reputation as 
Specialists in High-Class Constructional Bronzes. 
~ Sole Manufacturers «f 


“DELTA” BRAND 


(Registered Trade ACark). 


BRONZE, BRASS, YELLOW METAL, 
WHITE METAL, COPPER, 
and other non-ferrous metals and alloys. 
“DELTA” EXTRUDED SECTIONS for Case- 
ments, Sash and Water Bars, Stays, Mouldings, Door 
Plates, Stairtreads and Nosings, &Xic. 
“DELTA” SILVER BRONZE for ornamental work, 
“DELTA” BRONZE No. IV. The most durable 
malleable Bronze. Can be cast, forged, stamped, 
pressed, etc. Stronger than steel, tough as wrought 


iron, highest resistance to corrosion. Specially adapted 
for art metal work. 


Prices and other particulars on application 


Telegrams : Telephone: 
“DELTA, EASTGREN, GREENWICH 123 
LONDON.” (3 lines). 


On the ListsofContractors to the Admiralty,AirMinistry,War Office,Ministry 
of Muuitions, India Office, Post Office, Crown Agents for the Colonies, etc, 

















UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


BARTLETT SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 


Professor A. E. RICHARDSON, F k.1.8.A. 
Lectuver : A. STRATTON, F.S.A., F.R.LB.A. 
Assistant Marvin SHAW BRIGGS, A.R.LB.A 
H. CHARLTON BRADSHAW, A.R.I.U.A. 


Studio Instruction: ErRNEstT P. B. MUSMAN, B.A., A.R.LB.A. 


DAY COURSES. 

The Bartlett School of Architecture at University Colleze provides a 
thorough training for Students wishing to enter the Architectural Profession, 
as well as for those who have already had some experience. 

Tie Day Courses for the B.A. Degree (Honours in Architecture) extend 
over three years rhe Course for the College Certificate in Architecture 
extends over two or three years 

Students who take their Degree, or who receive a First Class College 
Certificate, are exempted from the Intermediate Examination of the Royal 
Institute of Brit.sh Architects. 

Special Courses for Advanced Students can be taken by the Term or Session. 

EVENING CLASSES. 
Classes in Architectural Design for those engaged in Architects’ offices will 


be held on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday Evenings, from 6 to 9 p.m., begin 
ning on October 6th. 


FEE, First and Second Terms, £5 5 0. 


In the DEPARTMENT OF TOWN PLANNING, conducted under the direction 
of Professor S. D. ADSHEAD, M.A., F.R.1.B A., Students can work in the day or 
in the evening, or partly in both. Those who satisfy the conditions may obtain a 
Certificate in Town Planning, or a University Diploma either in Town Planning 
and Civic Architecture or in Town Planning and Civic Engineering. 


rhe Session 1919-20 opens on Monpay, SEPTEMBER 296TH 
For Prospectus giving further information, apply 
WALTER W. SETON, M.A., D.Lir., 
Secretary. 
University College, London (Gower Street, W.C.1). 


7th August, 1919. 


























